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View of a Section of Bradford Village 


The town of Bradford, located well 
up in the “‘hill country”’ which sepa- 
rates the Merrimack and Connecticut 
valleys, midway between Concord and 
Claremont, while playing no con- 
spicuous part in the early history 
of New Hampshire, and numbering 
among its residents no representa- 
tives of the old colonial aristocracy 
whose stately homes yet remain as 
notable landmarks in some sections 
of the State, was settled, nevertheless, 
by a frugal, industrious and patriotic 
class of people, who ultimately devel- 
oped a prosperous agricultural com- 
munity notwithstanding the generally 
rugged nature of the soil, and con- 
tributed their full share toward the 
upbuilding of the State. 

The township, as now constituted, 
covers an area substantially five 
miles by six, or about thirty square 


miles, embracing a little less than 
20,000 acres, much of which is 
rocky hill land, never susceptible of 
cultivation, although some of the 
lowlands and sloping hillsides are 
fairly productive. The scenery, at 
all events, though probably uncon- 
sidered by the early settlers, is varied 
and attractive, with beautiful lakes 
set among the wooded hills, making 
it a most eligible locality for present 
day summer boarders, who are accom- 
modated in considerable numbers 
within its borders, and might well be 
to a far greater extent. The largest 
lake within the town limits is Massa- 
secum, formerly known as Bradford 
Pond, which is some two miles in 
length and covers several hundred 
acres. It lies in the central eastern 
section, and has come to be a popular 
summer resort, quite a number of 
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cottages dotting its shores, which are 
generally wooded. Todd Pond, on 
the northern border, lying partly in 
the town of Newbury is a short 
distance north of the village, and is 
another attractive body of water, and 
contains several floatingislands, which 
are a natural curiosity of no little 
interest. 

There is a disagreement as to who 
was the first white settler within the 
limits of the town The published 
statements generally credit William 
Presbury (as the name was first 
spelled, though it later recorded as 
Presby) with the honor, which is 
contested by the descendants of 
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It is claimed, on the other hand, 
although there are no records to show 
it, that Isaac Davis, the progenitor 
of a prominent family, including 
Eliphalet and Curtis Davis, the ex- 
tensive soap manufacturers of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., had settled within the 
limits of the town before 1766, and 
that he had a son, Daniel, born here 
that year. It matters little, however, 
which came first. The two were, 
unquestionably, Bradford’s “first 
families,” though others came,in a few 
years later, several families coming 
from Bradford, Mass., in 1774, giving 
the settlement, naturally enough, the 
name of ‘“‘New Bradford.”’ 





Bradford Pond, Lake Massasecum 


Isaac Davis and their friends. It 
is certain that in the fall of 1770 
William Presbury, coming then from 
Henniker where there was then quite 
a settlement, but originally from 
Stowe, Mass., took up a lot of land 
in Bradford, made a small clearing, 
built a cabin, and, early in the next 
year, removed there with his wife, 
who was Miss Dorcas Whittemore 
of Pembroke, member of a noted 
family, and established his home. 
Here, two years later, a daughter, 
Phoebe, was born, credited with 
being the first white child born in 
Bradford, and who afterwards be- 
came the wife of Gen. Stephen Hoyt, 
long a prominent citizen of the town. 


It was not until 1787 that the town 
was incorporated, and the charter 
granted by the General Court, then 
sitting at Charlestown, September 
27 of that year, covered not only the 
territory included in New Bradford, 
but also a portion of the town of 
Washington and astrip of land known 
as ‘Washington Gore.” 

There is no official town record 
dating back of 1786; the first town 
meeting whose proceedings are re- 
corded being held on March 27 of 
that year. At this meeting John 
Brown was chosen moderator; Eben- 
ezer Eastman, clerk; James Pres- 
bury, Enoch Hoyt and Isaac Davis, 
selectmen; Nathaniel Presbury, con- 
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Massasecum Bridge and Rock 


stable, and William Presbury, Daniel 
Cressey and Isaac Davis, surveyors 
of highways. It was voted that all 
public meetings be held at the house 
of William Clement. At a meeting 
held on August 21 of that year it was 
“voted to have a country road laid 
out through Bradford, to Henniker, 
from Fishersfield’’ (now Newbury). 
At a meeting on November 22, 1786, 
it was “voted not to accept the plan 
sent out from the General Court for 
paper money ’”’; but it was also “‘ voted 
to have paper money made,”’ and a 
committee was raised to join with 
other towns in arranging a plan for 
the same, Capt. William Clement, 
Lieutenant Enoch Hoyt and Nehe- 
miah How being named as such com- 
mittee. What was the outcome of 


this action, and whether any paper 
money provided for through the 
agency of this committee got into 
circulation, or not, we are unable to 
state. 

On October 22, 1787, a meeting 
duly warned, was held at the house of 
Nathaniel Presbury, it being the first 
meeting under the charter granted by 
the General Court at Charlestown. 
At this meeting Ebenezer Eaton was 
chosen clerk, Daniel Cressy, con- 
stable, and Ebenezer Eaton, James 
Presbury and Simeon Hildreth, 
selectmen. 

At how early a date teaching and 
preaching were in order in the com- 
munity is not apparent, from the 
absence of all records during the 
first years of the settlement; but 








Haystack Mountain, South Part of the Town 
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Todd Pond and Floating Islands 


that a school had been in operation, 
and religious services held previous 
to 1791, is evident from the fact that 
at a town meeting held April 22 of 
that year it was “voted not to keep a 
woman school the present year,” 


and it was also ‘‘ voted that the money 
raised to higher preaching the present 


year be in grain at 4 s. per bushel.’ 
Undoubtedly some woman had 
taught school in town before this 
date and somebody had been hired 
or ‘‘highered”’ to preach the Gospel 
to the people. It is reputed that 
Olive, a daughter of Dea. William 
Presbury, kept a school at times in 
her father’s barn; and it is also 
understood that religious services 
were held occasionally in the barn of 


Daniel Cressey. This Daniel Cressey 
whose name, shortened by dropping 
the ‘‘e”’ in the last syllable, has been 
given world-wide fame by Will M. 
Cressy, the actor and playwright, was 
the keeper of a tavern on the Warner 
road, so we are told, and his barn 
must, naturally, have been an appro- 
priate place for religious gatherings in 
those days, all kinds of creature com- 
forts being readily attainable between 
services, which, according to the 
custom of the time, were held both 
forenoon and afternoon. Public 
houses were also kept by Deacon 
Presbury, and Ebenezer Eaton and, 
later, one at the Center by Ebenezer 
Cressey, called the ‘‘Punch Bowl.” 

In 1796 the first meeting house was 
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built, at the ‘‘Center,’’ and was used 
jointly for town and church purposes, 
as was customary in the early days. 
The Congregationalists, principally 
held religious services there, a number 
of different preachers serving from 
time to time; but it was not until 
November 24, 1803, that a Congrega- 
tional church was organized, which 
church started with fifteen members, 
John Brown and David Ingalls being 
the first deacons. The first regular 
pastor was Rev. Lemuel Bliss, a 
Dartmouth graduate who had studied 
theology with Rev. Samuel Wood of 
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fore, refused a settlement.- In May, 
1822, Rev. Robert Page was ordained 
and settled, and continued six years 
in the pastorate, adding thirty-five 
members to the church. Soon after 
his departure, as the fruit of seed he 
had sown, we are told that a great 
revival broke out, about a hundred in 
all claiming to have experienced 
“renewing grace,’ of whom sixty- 
seven united with the church under 
the temporary ministration of one 
Rev. Mr. Kent from Illinois, who 
labored about a year and was fol- 
lowed by Rev. Orlando G. Thatcher 











Congregational Church, Bradford Center 


Boscawen and was, therefore, well 
grounded in all the essential principles 
and tenets of the Calvinistie faith. 
He was ordained March 6, 1805, and 
held the pastorate till his death, July 
4, 1814, having added fifteen to the 
church membership. There was then 
an interim of nearly seven years with- 
out a regular pastor, different clergy- 
men supplying during the time. One 
—Rev. Hosea Wheeler—was given 
a call by the church, but, asisrecorded, 
was found on examination by the 
council convened for the purpose, to 
be more of a Calvinist Baptist than 
a Congregationalist, and was, there- 


who was there about eight years, 
from 1829 to 1837. 

In 1838 what was denominated ‘“‘a 
new and elegant meeting house’’ was 
built by the church, which was dedi- 
cated December 20 of that year- 
Rev. Stephen Rogers being installed 
as pastor at the same time, and two 
new deacons, Jeremiah Colby and 
Silas Abbott, also being ordained. 
Mr. Rogers’ pastorate continued 
nearly eight years. Succeeding pas- 
torates were shorter and interest in 
the church work gradually became less 
general, partly perhaps from the fact 


that a Baptist church had been organ- 
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ized at the ‘‘ Mills,’’ a hamlet at the 
northeast part of the town, which had 
gained a considerable hold in the 
community. This church was con- 
stituted December 11, 1821, with 
fifteen members, and a house of wor- 
ship erected in 1830. The Rev. 
Enoch T. Winters was the first pastor, 
and the line of succession includes 
sixteen different clergymen,.the long- 
est pastorate being that of Rev. 
Elbridge Pepper—twelve years, from 
1872 to 1884. The church edifice 
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and settled here three yearsago. The 
Congregational Church at the Center, 
having had no settled pastor for 
many years, and having been served 
by supplies from out of town, has 
arrived at the sensible conclusion to 
unite with the Baptists in the support 
of a preacher, and engaged Mr. 
Pendleton to supply its pulpit, as had 
been the case, in fact, with his immedi- 
ate predecessor. He officiates in the 
Baptist Church in the village (where 
he has his residence) in the forenoon, 








Baptist Church, Bradford 


was extensively remodeled and im- 
proved in 1906, and rededicated with 
elaborate exercises on October 14 of 
that year, upon which occasion Wil- 
liam A. Carr, long time clerk, gave a 
most comprehensive and interesting 
history of the church. The member- 
ship of the church at present is 
between 90 and 100, and is as large as 
at any time in the past. 

The present pastor, and the only 
active clergyman in the town, is the 
Rev. J. 8S. Pendleton, who was called 


and in the afternoon preaches to the 
Congregationalists and those who 
meet with them in the old church at 
the center. This practical union 
enables the town to command the 
services of a man of ability, who finds 
no difficulty in expounding the Gospel 
along broad Christian lines, regardless 
of the varying notions of his hearers 
eoncerning non-essential details of 
belief. This is as it should be in 
every small country town. A senti- 
mental interest in the old Congrega- 
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tional church, as it used to be, is still 
maintained by many and the one 
hundredth anniversary of its organi- 
zation was duly observed September 
16, 1903, when descendants of early 


members, and the old attendants of. 


later years, with the towns people 
generally, joined in extended exer- 
cises in honor of the occasion. 

Aside from the Congregational and 
Baptist houses of worship at the 
Center and Village, there is a Union 
meeting house at Bradford Pond at 
which religious services have been 
held at different periods and under 
different auspices, but which has been 
little used in recent years. There 
was also worship for a time, by Free 
Will Baptists in a small meeting house 
in the south part of the town. 


The population of Bradford, by the: 


first Federal census, taken in 1790, 
seven years after the close of the 
Revolutionary War, was returned as 
217. The names of heads of families 
in Bradford in 1790, as compiled from 
the first census returns, are as follows: 
Asa Abbot, Paul Abbott, Stephen 
Ward, Ephraim Ward,SamuelClough, 
Reuben Whitcomb, Asa Dustin, Moses 
Baley, Peter Hough, Isaac Davis, 
James Davis, Daniel Davis, Orphon 
French, Abraham French, Daniel 
Cressey, Joshua Andrews, Eliphalet 
Brown, Enoch Hoyt, Stephen Hoyt, 
Ebenezer Eaton, Simeon Hildreth, 
Ebenezer Colby, William Presby, 
George Presby, John Brown, William 
Brown, Jr., Samuel Cheenee, Daniel 
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Young, William Brown, Nathaniel 
Trumball, James Presby, Nathaniel 
Presby, Nathaniel Presby, Jr., Ed- 
ward Cressey, Abner Sweatt, Jacob 
Blanchard, Asa Brockway, Uzziie 
Batchelder, Samuel Crane, Barnet 
Stiles, David Swett, David Ingals, 
Peter Blanchard. 


Rey. J. S. Pendleton* 


The town appears to have made a 
larger increase in population during 
the decade between 1790 and 1800, 
than in any other, the census of the 
latter year showing 740 inhabitants, 
or more than it has at the present day. 


*Rev. J. S. Pendleton, pastor of the two Bradford churches, was born in Northport, Me., 
March 6, 1884. When thirteen years of age his family moved to Roxbury, Mass., and he at 


once entered school there. 


He was graduated from the Lewis Grammar School, Roxbury, 


in 1898 and from the Boston English High School in 1901. 


He then spent two years in Roxbury High School, making a special study of languages, and 
in 1903 entered Bates College, Lewiston, Me., from which he was graduated in 1907. During 
his college course he was prominent in debating and for two years was a member of the varsity 
debating team. He was also manager of the Bates Sebel team of 1907. 

His theological training was received at the Newton Theological Seminary, Newton Center, 
from which institution he received the degree of B. D.in 1910. He was ordained in Roxbury in 
May of the same year and, immediately after his graduation the following June, began active 
work in the Bradford Baptist Church, the call té this pastorate having been given the previous 
November. 

Aftet a few weeks of service at the village he was engaged as a supply by the Congregational 
Church at Bradford Center and has since been its acting pastor. 

He has always been active in all the affairs of the town and was this spring elected town 


clerk. He is a member of the order of United American Mechanics and a Mason. In politics 
he is a Democrat. 
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In 1810 there were 1,034 people in 
town; in 1820, 1,318; in 1830, 1,285; 
in 1840, 1,331 and in 1850, 1,341— 
the largest number ever returned, a 
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Pond Church 


gradual decrease appearing from that 
time until the last census, of 1910, 
when the total population of the 
town was given as 695. Contrary to 
the result in most places the advent 
of the railroad seems to have brought 
no increase in population to Bradford. 
The Concord and Claremont railroad 
was completed to this point in 1850, 
and Bradford Village remained its 
terminus for nearly twenty years. 
Yet the population of the town had 
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fallen to 1,182 in 1860. The village 
itself increased in size and importance 
it is true, but at the expense appar- 
ently of the town at large. There 
had been two small villages in fact— 
the “Mills” and the ‘‘Corner”— 
half a mile or more apart, each impor- 
tant in its own way, and maintaining 
no small degree of rivalry. The 
railroad came in midway between 
these villages, and the building up 
of the intervening section practically 
united the two, and they have come to 
constitute a single village, lying, 
mainly, along a single street for the 
distance of a mile or more, in which 
there is, altogether, a very considera- 
ble amount of business done by the 
people of Sutton and Newbury, as 
well as those of Bradford, and the 
eastern part of Washington, coming 
here for trade and other business 
purposes. 

Although chartered in 1787, it was, 
apparently, not till 1795 that the 
town was.represented in the General 
Court, and then classed with Fishers- 


field (now Newbury), which arrange- 


ment continued several years into 
the last century. 

Ebenezer Eaton, the first town 
clerk, was also the first representative, 
in 1795 and 1796; John Burns serv 
in 1797, 1799 and 1801, while Hum- 
phrey Jackman represented the two 
towns in 1800 and 1802. No repre- 








Looking down Main Street toward the ‘‘Corner.’’ Baptist Parsonage at the Left 
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School House and Town Hall 


sentative seems to have been chosen 
in 1803. The succession since that 
time has been as follows: 1804, Enoch 


Hoyt; 1805, Samuel Gunnison; 1806— 
07, Enoch Hoyt; 1808-09, Ebenezer 
Cressey; 1810-11, John Smith; 1812, 


Humphrey Jackman; 1813, John 
Smith; 1814, S. Hoyt, Jr.; 1815-16— 
17—18-19-20, John Smith; 1821—22- 
23-24, Samuel Jones; 1825-26—27- 
28, Daniel Millen; 1829-30, Jason H. 


Ames; 1831-32-33, Samuel Jones; 
1834, Jason H. Ames; 1835-36, John 
Gillingham; 1837-38-39-40-41, Bar- 
tholomew Smith; 1842, Samuel Jones; 
1843, Bartholomew Smith; 1844-45, 
George Jones; 1846-47, Enoch Sweatt; 
1848-49, Bard P. Paige; 1850, Bar- 
tholomew Smith; 1851-52, M. E. 
Baxter; 1853-54-55, Mason W. Tap- 
pan; 1856-57, Joshua Eaton; 1858-59, 
John W. Morse; 1860-61, Cummings 











Residences of Mrs. Mary A. Blaisdell and Martin H. Huntoon 
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Pierce; 1862-63, John H. Eaton; 
1864-65, George O. Sawyer; 1866, 
Hiram Blanchard; 1867-68, William 
O. Heath; 1869-70-71, Jonathan J. 
Blaisdell; 1872-73, Horace K. Mar- 
tin; 1874-75, Timothy P. Jones; 1876, 
C.F. Davis; 1877, Addison 8. Cressey; 
1878-79, John E. French; 1880-81, 
Dana G. Peaslee; 1882-83, Joseph C. 
Currier; 1884-85, John A. Peaslee; 
1886-87, William Trow; 1888, John 
W. Morse; 1889-90, Moody Morse; 
1891-92, Eben U. Wright; 1893-94, 
Everett Kittredge; 1895-96, B. F. 
Abbott; 1897-98, Freeman H. Gil- 
lingham; 1899-1900, Edward C. Mes- 
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built a hotel at the ‘“ Mills,”’ about 
1815, which he conducted. He be- 
came a prominent citizen, served 
many years as selectman and repre- 
sentative and was a member of the 
State Senate in 1836, 1837 and 1838, 
and president of that body in the 
latter year—the only Bradford man 
who ever held the office, while he and 
John W. Morse were the only sena- 
tors that the town has furnished. 
Speaking of hotels, the most famous 
one in Bradford was the old “ Ray- 
mond House,” built early in the 


century by John Raymond, who 
married one of the several daughters 








Oldest House in Bradford, Built by Gen. Stephen Hoyt* 


ser; 1901-02, Harry W. Marshall; 
1903-04, H. P. Morse; 1905-06, G. A. 
Putnam; 1907-08, G. H. Cheney; 
1909-10, G. W. W. Cressey; 1911-12, 
Roswell W. Cummings; 1913-14, 
Joseph H. Trow. 

It was not till some years into the 
last century that a post office was 
established in town, the first post- 
master being Samuel Jones who had 
removed to Bradford from Warner and 


of William Presbury,, and was a promi- 
nent figure in the community. This 
house became specially noted from 
the fact that General Lafayette was 
entertained therein, during his visit 
to America and tour of the country, 
June 27, 1825—eighty-eight years ago. 
It was also noted at the time of its 
destruction by fire in November, 1897, 
as being the oldest house in New 
England that had been kept, con- 


*This house was built by Gen. Stephen Hoyt in 1797—one hundred and sixteen years ago, 


and is said to be the oldest house, now standing, in town. 
a grandson of General Hoyt, whose daughter is the wife of Joseph W. Sanborn. 


It is occupied by Elbridge G. Hoyt, 
General 


Hoyt came to Bradford from Hopkinton and married, Phoebe, daughter of William Presbury 
reported to be the first white child born in town.. 
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The Old Raymond House 


tinuously as a hotel. Some forty 
years ago it passed into the hands of 
Charles Gillis, who conducted it until 
it was burned, a period of twenty-four 
years, as a temperance hotel strictly, 
never having sold a glass of liquor in 
all that time. 

This Charles Gillis, by the way, is 
a man of marked characteristics and 
unique personality. He was born in 
Francestown, October 5, 1838, and 
was educated in David Crosby’s 
famous school in Nashua. He served 
in the Eighth New Hampshire Regi- 
ment in the Civil War; was with 
Butler at New Orleans, where he 
witnessed the hanging of Mumford, 
and with Sheridan during the cele- 
brated Wilson Raid in Virginia, par- 
ticipating in the fiery devastation of 
the Luray Valley. Among his many 
exciting experiences was that of 
witnessing the execution of the con- 
spiratorsconnected with the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln at the close 
of the war. He has been in the hotel 
business for fifty years, having estab- 
lished the St. Charles Hotel, at Hills- 
borough Lower Village, after the war, 
and conducted it for ten years. After 
the burning of the Raymond House, 
he built a fine house a short distance 
to the south of the old site on the 
corner, where he has since resided, 


entertaining some summer boarders 
who appreciate the choice service and 
accommodations which he offers; cul- 
tivating some. of the productive soil 


Charles Gillis 


adjacent, and often officiating as an 
auctioneer in this*and surrounding 
towns—an occupation which he has 
followed incidentally for many years. 

Mr. Gillis has always been alive to 
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Residence of Charles Gillis 


the welfare of the town, and politically 
he is an independent republican of 
strong progressive tendencies. 

A “rough diamond”’ sort of man, 
with a big, kind heart, he never turned 
any one away empty, whatever his 
circumstances, and his chief pride 
may well be in the fact that he is 
knownasagoodneighboranda faithful 
friend. He has been twice married, 
first to Augusta King of Nashua, and, 
after. her decease, to Anna H. Robbins 
of Hillsborough. 





About the time of the advent of 
the railroad, a hotel of considerable 
pretension, known as the ‘“ Presby 
House,” was built and conducted 
here for several years, and then 
destroyed by fire. Later another 
large hotel known as the ‘‘ Bradford 
Hotel’ was erected, but has not been 
successfully conducted, for some rea- 
son or other, and has been closed 
much of the time for the past few 
years, though again opened recently. 
The place has not suffered, however, 








**Wood-Side,’’ R. W. Cummings, Prop’r., Former Home 





of Col. M. W. Tappan 











for want of good accommodations 
for transient guests and the general 
traveling public. These have been 
furnished at ‘‘ Wood-side,”’ the former 
residence of Col. Mason W. Tappan, 
which was purchased twenty-three 
years ago by Roswell W. Cummings, 
who came here from Guildhall, Vt., 
two years before, and who immedi- 
ately fitted up and opened the place 
as a summer boarding house, soon se- 
curing a substantial patronage, on ac- 
count of the charming location and 
surroundings, as well as the eminently 
satisfactory service. For the last two 
or three years transient guests have 
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a dozen years on the school board, of 
which he is now chairman. He was 
also representative in the last legisla- 
ture, and is, politically, a Democrat. 

Reference to summer boarders sug- 
gests the fact that some of the enter- 
prising farmers of the town, aware 
of the natural attractions of the 
region, and the increasing tendency 
among city people to spend some 
portion of the summer season in the 
country, have arranged to provide ac- 
commodations for summer boarders. 
The largest and most favorably known 
establishment of the kind in town 
is that of the ‘‘ Pleasant View Farm,” 





Pleasant View 


also been entertained, and exami- 
nation of the register shows that 
one once entertained there is likely 
to stop again. Fifteen hundred 
guests were accommodated there last 
year. The farm connected with the 
place, containing about seventy-five 
acres, is an excellent one, and a 
magnificent growth of pines, near the 
house and highway, is one of its chief 
attractions, and an ornament to the 
village itself. 

Mr. Cummings has been an active 
man in the community for many 
years, serving a long time as town 
clerk, several years as selectman, and 


E. C. Messer & Son, proprietors. 
This farm, which contains some 250 
acres of excellent land, is delightfully 
located two miles out of the village, 
in the midst of a charming landscape, 
commanding many beautiful views. 
The house has modern equipment, 
with abundance of pure spring water, 
good light, fresh air, steam heat when 
needed, and every necessary con- 
venience. In connection with the 
house, tents are provided on raised 
flooring, among the beautiful shade 
trees surrounding the place, which 
can be used by those desiring out- 
door sleeping accommodations. An 
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abundant supply of pure milk, butter, 
eggs, fruit, berries and vegetables, 
produced on the farm is provided 
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Hopkinton, N. H., where the father 
died when Daniel was young, and 
at the age of 14 he became clerk in 











Echo Cottage. 


the guests, of whom sixty were enter- 
tained last season. There is a garage 
in connection, and auto service is 
furnished all who desire the same, at 
moderate rates. 

In this connection it may be noted 
that a cozy cottage boarding house 
for local accommodation, which had 
acquired considerable popularity, is 
conducted near the Corner by Mr. 
and Mrs. John A. Hall, both promi- 
nent workers in various fraternal 
organizations. 


Bradford has been a center of trade 
for a considerable surrounding region 


for a century at least. Many men 
have been successfully engaged here 
in different lines of mercantile activ- 
ity, but perhaps the most notable 
fact in connection with the commer- 
cial history of the town is, that what 
is now, and has long been the princi- 
pal general store in town has been 
conducted by members of the same 
family for more than three quarters 
of a century, the business having 
been commenced here in 1836 by 
Daniel Carr, and continued to the 
present time by himself and his 
descendants.’ This Daniel Carr was 
born in Newbury, Mass., August 2, 
1801, the family soon removing to 


Popular Boarding House 


the store of Lewis Bailey at South 
Sutton, remaining till 1824, when he 
purchased the store and stock and con- 
ducted the business for about ten years, 
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Daniel Carr 


meanwhile—on February 27, 1827, 
—having married Rhoda, daughter 
of Joseph Bartlett of Warner. A 
son, William A. Carr, was born to 
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Carr’s Store 


them January 10, 1828. About 1834 
Daniel Carr sold his business to his 
brother, Moses, and removed to Con- 








William A. Carr 


cord, where he was engaged in trade 
until the death of his wife, November 
29, 1856, when he removed to Brad- 
ford, where he bought the store and 
stock of John D. Wadleigh, father 
of the late Senator Bainbridge Wad- 
leigh. Here he continued in trade 


alone till July, 1854, when his son, 
William A., became his partner, under 
the firm name of D. & W. A. Carr. 
In July, 1875, the elder Carr retired 
and the business was conducted by 
William A., till January, 1887, when 
he, in turn retired, surrendering to 


William M. Carr 


his son, William M., who has since 
conducted it. 
It should be stated that Daniel 
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Carr left two children by a second 
wife—Caroline Tappan daughter of 
Weare Tappan—Frank T. Carr still 














George W. Carr 


living in Bradford, and Kate, who 
married Dr. C. A. Carlton of Salem, 
Mass., and resides there. William A. 
Carr, a thorough gentleman of the 
old school, who, at the age of 85, 
remains an honored and active mem- 
ber of the community, and who has 
been a leading spirit in the Baptist 
Church for more than half a century, 
married first, January 10, 1856, Har- 
riet Martin, who died in January, 
1856. They had four children, Wil- 
liam M., born May 4, 1857, Mabel 
M., now Mrs. Mark Muzzey of New- 
bury, born June 28, 1859, and two 
sons who died young. Mr. Carr is an 
earnest Republican in politics, and 
held the office of postmaster for 
twenty four years in succession, under 
six different administrations, from 
1861 to 1884 inclusive, a longer contin- 
uous term than any other incumbent 
in town. 

William M. Carr, the present pro- 
prietor of the store, is a graduate of 


New London Academy of the class of 
1877. He married Mary L. Harts- 
horn, February 22, 1882. They have 
four children, George W., born August 
10, 1885; Ruth E., January 31, 1888; 
Lena F. and Leon H., June 5, 1891. 
Another son, David H., born May 
31, 1893, died January 9, 1899. All 
the living children are graduates 
of New London Academy. George 
W. has been for the last seven years 
in the employ of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company, in Nevada 
and Arizona. Ruth E. graduated 
from Simmons College three years 
ago and has been teaching since, in 
Virginia and Georgia. Lena and 
Leon have just graduated, the one 
from Brown University and the other 
from the Keene Normal School. 





Bradford’s present board of select- 
men or ‘‘town fathers,’ consists of 
Messrs. Frank O. Melvin, Joseph W. 
Sanborn, and George W. W. Cressey. 





F. O. Melvin 


Mr. Melvin, the chairman, is now 
serving his fourth year upon the 
board. He is also a member of the 
school board, upon which he has 
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served eighteen years, altogether. 
He is a successful farmer, and has 
long been a breeder of prize Guernsey 
cattle, and has also won many prizes 





J. W. Sanborn 


on dairy products. He is an Odd 
Fellow, a member of the Grange, in 
whose work he has been prominent, 
and also an active member of the 
Granite State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion. He was born January 26, 1857 
and married Katie A. Knights of 
Bradford December 31, 1887. 
Joseph W. Sanborn, who is on his 
third term as selectman is also serving 
his fifth year as a member of the 
school board. He is a native of 
Liberty, Me., born May 12, 1865. 
He married Laura Hoyt of Bradford, 
a descendant of the noted Gen. 
Stephen Hoyt, and in whose family 
possession the homestead, upon which 
is the oldest house in town, built by 
General Hoyt still remains. He is a 
photographer by occupation, and 
resides at the Center. He is active 
in politics as a Democrat, and pre- 
sided at the big Democratic jubilee 
in Bradford, the first held in town for 
nearly a generation, following the 


last election. At a recent meeting of 
the Governor and Council he was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Bradford District 
Court. 

George W. W. Cressey is a native 
of Nashua, born January 14, 1847. 
He married Ella F. Presby of Brad- 
ford December 24, 1871. He was 
engaged in teaming in Boston for 
twenty-eight years, but for the last 
ten years has been a farmer in Brad- 
ford. He has served one year as a 
selectman and three years on the 
school board. He is a member of St. 
Peter’s Lodge, A. F. & A. M., and 
of the Odd Fellows and Rebekah 
degree lodges. 








G. W. W, Cressey 


Of fraternal societies and organi- 
zations there are a goodly number in 
town—more than in most places of 
its size. St. Peter’s Lodge of Masons 
is one of the oldest in the state, having 
been chartered June 20, 1820, and 
its members are looking forward with 
interest to the one hundredth anni- 
versary, which will be celebrated with 
due eclat. Many distinguished mem- 
bers of the order were here initiated, 
including, it is said, not less than four 
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Grand Masters of the New Hampshire 
Grand Lodge. There is also a lodge 
of the I. O. O. F., Massasecum, No. 
34, chartered November 14, 1878; 
a Rebekah lodge, a G. A. R. Post and 
Relief Corps; a Council of the U. O. 
A. M., and of the D. of L., as well as 
a Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, Bradford, No. 58, chartered 
May 22, 1875. Not less important 
than any other organization is Mercy 
Hathaway White Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, founded 

















Gen. Stephen Hoyt , 


in January, 1912, by Mary Isabel 
Greeley, with sixteen charter members 
which number has already increased 
to about thirty, Miss Greeley being 
regent as well as founder. The 
chapter is arranging for the erection of 
a suitable tablet, in the square, front- 
ing the location of the old Raymond 
House, where General Lafayette was 
entertained in June 1725, in memory 
of his visit. The old doorstep of the 
hotel, donated by Mr. Gillis, is to be 
utilized as the foundation on which a 
boulder bearing the tablet will be 
placed. 

A graded school, with primary and 
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grammar departments, occupies the 
lower story of the town building in the 
western section of the village, while 
the upper story contains a spacious 
and well-appointed town hall, used 
for all public gatherings and ‘enter- 
tainments. A good public library 
is accessible to all, and asmall weekly 
newspaper—T he Pathfinder and Visi- 
tor—is published here, by F. H. 
Howe. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


To sketch, even in outline, the 
careers of all those natives and resi- 
dents of the town of Bradford who 
have gained distinction or accom- 
plished substantial results in the va- 
rious lines of effort which they have 
pursued, would require vastly more 
time and space than the scope of 
this article warrants or permits. 
Brief sketches, only, of a few of the 
more prominent are here attempted. 


Hon. Joun Q. A. BRACKETT 


Among the many leading men of 
Massachusetts, born and reared in 
the Granite State, a son of old Brad- 
ford, in the person of -Hon. John Q. 
A. Brackett, a distinguished ex-gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, has long 
held conspicuous position. 

Governor Brackett was born June 
8, 1842, a son of Ambrose Spencer and 
Nancy (Brown) Brackett, and a de- 
scendant, in the eighth generation, of 
Capt. Richard Brackett, born about 
1610, who died in Braintree, Mass., 
March 5, 1690. The line of descent 
is: Richard’, James’, Joseph**”*, Am- 
brose S.’, John Q. A.’ Capt. Richard 
Brackett, is supposed to have been 
a native of Scotland, coming over in 
Winthrop’s fleet, which arrived at 
Boston in June, 1630. He was one 
of the signers, August 27, 1630, of 
the covenant of the First Church in 
Boston; was made a freeman in 1636, 
and keeper of the prison in 1637. In 
1638 he sold a house and garden on 
Washington Street. In 1639 he be- 
came a member of the artillery com- 

















pany since known as the ‘“ Ancient 
and Honorable.’ He was a deputy 
to the General Court six years, and 
chief military commander in Brain- 
tree, thus deriving his title as captain. 

Ambrose 8. Brackett, the father of 
John Q. A., born in Quincy, Mass., 
August 6, 1814, married, October 4, 
1838, Nancy, daughter of John and 
Sarah (Gregg) Brown, born in Brad- 
ford December 31, 1816. She was 
a granddaughter of John Brown, the 
first settler at the Corner, first known 
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was Merrimack County Road Com- 
missioner in 1855. 

John Q. A. Brackett fitted for col- 
lege at Colby Academy, graduating 
therefrom in 1861, and, declining an 
appointment to West Point, tendered 
by Col. Mason W. Tappan then a 
member of Congress, entered Harvard 
College, graduating as class-orator 
in 1865. He graduated from the 
Harvard Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1868, locating 
in practice in Boston, where he has 











Birthplace of Hon. J. Q. A. Brackett 


as “John Brown’s Corner,”’ who was 
moderator of the first town meeting 
held under the charter, in 1787, and 
whose house stood on the same spot 
where the boyhood home and present 
summer residence of Governor Brack- 
ett is located. Ambrose S. Brackett 


became a resident of Bradford upon 
his marriage, where he was prominent 
in public affairs in town and county. 
An early abolitionist, he became an 
active member of the Republican 
party upon its organization, and so 
continued till his death in 1878. He 


since continued With enviable success, 
although devoting much of his time, 
for many years, to public service. 
He was twice president of the Boston 
Mercantile Library Association, two 
years a judge advocate in the Mas- 
sachusetts militia; a member of the 
Boston Common Council from 1873 
to 1876 and president the latter year; 
representative in the General Court 
for five years successively, from 1876, 
serving on important committees, and 
again from 1884 to 1886, inclusive, 
being chairman of the judiciary com- 
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mittee in 1884, and speaker in 1885 
and 1886, being elected lieutenant- 
governor in the fall of the latter year, 
and holding the office three years, 
during a portion of which time he 
was acting governor on account of 
the illness of Governor Ames, repre- 
senting the state on various impor- 
tant occasions, among which was the 
dedication of the Pilgrims’ Monument 
at Plymouth, when he made an ad- 
dress so notable for its eloquence, that 
an extract therefrom was published 
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ernor Brackett has promoted many 
movements tending to promote the 
welfare of the masses, and was spe- 
cially instrumental in that providing 
for the establishment of Codperative 
Banks, or Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations, in Massachusetts. As a 
public speaker he has long ranked 
among the ablest and most effective 
in Massachusetts or New England. 
On the occasion of the centennial 
celebration of the incorporation of 
Bradford, September, 1887, he was 








Summer Residence of Hon. J. Q. A. Brackett 


by the Boston Globe among its “ Fa- 
mous Gems of Prose.’’ In 1889 he 
was elected governor. Since his retire- 
ment from office he has been devoted 
to his profession, but has retained a 
lively interest in public affairs, and in 
politics as a Republican. He was a 
delegate-at-large to the Republican 
National Convention in 1892; presi- 
dent of the famous Middlesex Club 
from 1893 to 1901, and a presidential 
elector-at-large in 1896, and again in 
in 1900. 

As a legislator and otherwise, Gov- 


orator of the day jointly with ex- 
Senator Wadleigh, another native. 

Governor Brackett married, June 
20, 1878, Angie Moore, daughter of 
Abel G. and Eliza A. Peck,of Arlington, 
Mass. They have two children, John 
Gaylord, born April 12, 1879, and 
Beatrice, born June 23, 1888. The 
family residence is in Arlington, but 
summer vacations are passed at the 
home in Bradford, for which town 
all cherish a warm affection. 

The son, John Gaylord Brackett, 
graduated from Harvard in 1901 and 

















from the law school in 1904, and has 
been engaged in practice in Boston. 
He has been for several years moder- 
ator of town meeting in Arlington, has 
served as assistant in the office of 
the district attorney for Middlesex 
County; has been twice a member of 
the House of Representatives, serv- 
ing on the judiciary committee, and 
was recently appointed, by Governor 
Foss a special justice of the Municipal 
Court of Boston. 


CoLt. Mason W. TApPpan 


A leading citizen, of state wide 
reputation, and the only resident 
lawyer in Bradford for many years, 
was Col. Mason W. Tappan. His 
father was Weare Tappan, a native 
of East Kingston, born March 3, 
1790, who graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1811, studied law with Hon. 
Caleb Ellis of Claremont and. Hub- 
bard Newton of Newport; practiced 
for a short time at Newport and 
removed to Bradford in January 1819, 
where he remained in practice until 
his death, April 6, 1868. He married 
Lucinda Atkins of Claremont, Decem- 
ber 25, 1816. He was an able lawyer 
and an ardent admirer of the dis- 
tinguished Jeremiah Mason, in honor 
of whom his son, Mason Weare, was 
named. The latter was born in 
Newport, October 20, 1817. He was 
educated at the public school, at 
‘‘Master” Ballard’s famous school 
in Hopkinton, Hopkinton Academy 
and Kimball Union Academy at 
Meriden. He pursued the study of 
law in his father’s office, and with 
Hon. George W. Nesmith of Franklin, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1841 
and immediately commenced prac- 
tice in Bradford where he continued 
through life, except for the time while 
he was engaged in the public service 
at Washington. 

Like his father, Colonel Tappan 
was a determined opponent of slavery, 
and politically allied himself with the 
Free Soil party, and, upon its organ- 
ization, with the Republican party, 
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of which he became odne of the most 
prominent leaders in the State. He 
represented the town of Bradford in 
the legislature in 1853-54-55, being 
a candidate for speaker of the house 
in 1854, and lacking but two votes 
of an election. In 1855 he was 
elected to Congress from the Second 
New Hampshire District, and twice 
reélected, serving with distinction 
till 1861, when, upon the outbreak 
of the Rebellion, being an earnest 
champion of the Union cause, he was 
commissioned colonel of the First 
New Hampshire Volunteer Regiment, 
of three months men, and commanded 














The Old Tappan Law Office 


the same in the field during the term 
of enlistment, after which he returned 
to the practice of his profession in 
Bradford, but for many years also 
maintained an office in Concord. 
He was an able lawyer, and a brilliant 
advocate, and his services were in 
wide demand. In 1876 he was ap- 
pointed attorney general of the State, 
and served with great efficiency till 
his death, October 24, 1886. 

While a life-long Republican, and 
acting with his party up to the time 
of his death, Colonel Tappan was a 
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COL. MASON W. TAPPAN 
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warm friend and admirer of Horace 
Greeley, whom he regarded as a 
sincere patriot, and in the campaign 
of 1872 he was allied with the Liberal 
Republican movement in support of 
Mr. Greeley whose candidacy had 
been endorsed by the Democrats, for 
President of the United States. 

Colonel Tappan was active in all 
local enterprises calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare of the town. He 
was deeply interested in agriculture, 
had a fine farm in connection with 
his charming home at ‘‘ Woodside,” 
and was a leading spirit in the organ- 
ization of the Bradford and Newbury 
Fair of which he was president from 
the start. 

He was three times married; first 
to Emeline M. Worth of Sutton, by 
whom he had one son, Frank M. 
Tappan, now deeeased; second to 
Mary E. Jenkins of. Boston, and, 
after her death, to Imogene B. At- 
wood of Lisbon, who survives, with 
one daughter, Helen L., the wife of 
Harold D. Goodenough of Brighton, 
Mass., with whom she makes her 
home, taking no little pride in the 
care of a promising young grandson, 
Mason Tappan Goodenough. 


Hon. BAINBRIDGE WADLEIGH 


Bainbridge Wadleigh was born in 


Bradford January 4, 1831, son of: 
John D. and Hannah (Gillingham) 


Wadleigh. Educated at the public 
school and by private tutors, he was 
prepared for college at fourteen, but 
was compelled to abandon the project 
on account of delicate health. At 
sixteen he commenced the study of 
law in the office of Col. Mason W. 
Tappan, and at nineteen was admitted 
to the bar and began practice in the 
town of Milford, in the office of 
Solomon R. Livermore. He early 
took strong interest in political affairs, 
was an earnest opponent of slavery, 
and was elected to the legislature from 
Milford in 1855, at the age of 24. 
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He was subsequently elected, and 
served with distinction, in 1859, 1860, 
1869, 1870, 1871 and 1872, being a 
recognized leader on the Republican 
side at each session and taking promi- 
nent part in the debates. He held 
position on important committees, 
including the chairmanship of the 
Judiciary. Inadebate onthe “previ- 
ous question,’ during the memorable 
contest of 1871, in the House, he held 
the floor for seven hours at one time, 
making the most remarkable demon- 
stration of physical and mental en- 
durance ever witnessed in that body 
up to that time. In 1879, after a 
protracted contest in which many 
men of his party were voted for, Mr. 
Wadleigh, although not an aspirant 
for the position, was elected to the 
United States Senate, and served for 
a term of six years, with signal ability, 
but with such independence and 
honesty that the party managers 
did not deem it expedient to give 
him another election. He was an 
unrelenting foe of jobbery and cor- 
ruption in all forms, and no hint of 
self aggrandizement ever attached to 
his name. At the close of his sena- 
torial term, in 1879, he resumed the 
practice of law, taking up his resi- 
dence in Boston for that purpose, 
where he continued until his decease 
January 21, 1891, at the compara- 
tively early age of sixty years. 
Marked evidence of his independence 
in political life and action was given 
by his support of Cleveland against 
Blaine, for President in 1884, when 
he took an active part in the cam- 
paign. He was an able lawyer, a 
forceful and convincing speaker, a 
faithful friend, a patriotic citizen 
and an honest man. 

He married in January, 1853, Ann 
Maria, the accomplished daughter of 
Daniel Putnam of Milford, who died 
in 1879. Four daughters were born 
to them—two surviving, Helen Put- 
nam, Mrs. Samuel Howe of Concord, 
Mass., and Caroline, Mrs. Washington 
B. Thomas of Boston. 
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Rocer G. SULLIVAN 


There is scarcely a town in New 
Hampshire, however small or remote, 
which has not sent out one or more 
men who have attained marked 
success in the business world, as well 
as those who have been prominent in 
public or professional life. Bradford 
is no exception in this regard. Here 
was born Curtis Davis, who won 
fame and fortune in the manufacture 
of soap, building up one of the most 
extensive establishments in the coun- 
try in that line at Cambridge, Mass., 
where the ‘“Peerless,’’ ‘‘Welcome’’ 
and other well-known brands were 
and still are produced (though passed 
into other hands); but the one son 
of Bradford who stands out preémi- 
nently in the forefront of successful 
business enterprise is Roger G. Sulli- 
van, of Manchester, manufacturer of 
the renowned ‘7-20-4”’ cigar, which 
leads the world in the amount of sales 
among all ten-cent cigars. 

Mr. Sullivan was born in Brad- 
ford, December 18, 1854, the sixth 
son in the family of nine children of 
Michael and Julia Sullivan, natives 
of Ireland, who removed from Leb- 
anon to Bradford, and resided there 
some fifteen years previous to 1859, 
when they located in Manchester, 
Roger G. being about five years of 
age. He attended the public schools 
in boyhood including the Park Street 
Grammar School, but early in life 
struck out for himself, learning the 
painter’s trade and working as a 
carriage painter four years at South 
Merrimac, Mass. 

Having an ambition for business 
and confidence in his ability to com- 
mand success, he returned to Man- 
chester in 1874, and commenced the 
manufacture of cigars, on a small 
scale, employing but one hand at 
first and gradually developing a 
business, through the excellence of 
the product, persistent effort and 
systematic advertising, that ranks 
among the first in the country, and 
leads the world in its particular line. 
Increasing his facilities from time to 
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time as the growth of the business 
demanded, he erected a spacious six- 
story brick factory building near the 
railway station in Manchester, four 
years ago, which he then thought 
would be ample for all future demands, 
but the constant growth of the busi- 
ness makes it apparent that still 
more room must be had in the near 
future. « 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
business may be had from the fact 
that Mr. Sullivan has more than 
1,000 names on his pay-roll, dispenses 
over $600,000 to his employees annu- 
ally and pays the United States gov- 
ernment over half a million dollars 
each year in duties on imported 
tobacco, entering into the product of 
his factory, of which none but the 
best quality is used. Few, indeed, 
of the thousands of men all over the 
world who enjoy the luxury of the 
7-20-4 cigar, have any comprehension 
of the magnitude of the business 
involved in its production, or of the 
sagacity and push, the conscientious 
effort and untiring application to 
which it is due. 

Mr. Sullivan has wide business 
interests outside the manufacturing 
line. He is a director of the Amos- 
keag National Bank, the New Hamp- 
shire Fire Insurance Company, and 
the Manchester Traction, Light and 
Power Company, and is president of 
the Manchester and Derry Street 
Railway. He is a member -of the 
Derryfield Club and the Knights of 
Columbus. Politically he is a Dem- 
ocrat, taking a strong interest in the 
affairs of his party, but never seeking 
office for himself. He was a candi- 
date for presidential elector on the 
Palmer and Buckner ticket in 1896, 
and was chosen to such position on 
the Democratic ticket last fall, assist- 
ing in casting the vote of New Hamp- 
shire for a Democratic president for 
the first time in sixty years. 

In March, 1875, he married Susan 
C. Fernald of Manchester. They 
have three daughters, all married— 
Minnie E., wife of Joseph 8S. Flynn, 
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ROGER G. SULLIVAN 
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and Susan A., wife of Joseph W. 
Eppley of Manchester, and Frances 
E., wife of James G. Driscoll of New 
York City. There are, also, five 
grandchildren. ; 


Witt M. CREssy 


There is no more familiar name in 
the amusement world today than that 
of Will M. Cressy, and no man on 
the vaudeville stage whose work is 
more generally admired. Not only 
is Mr. Cressy a master in his line as 
an actor and entertainer, but as an 
author of vaudeville sketches, or one- 
act plays of an amusing nature, he 
leads the world, having produced 





Frank Cressy 


nearly one hundred and fifty. The 
first of these—‘‘Grasping An Oppor- 
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and many others have been no less 
successful; though he has himself 
presented on the stage but a compara- 
tively small number of all his produc- 
tions in this line, which are so numer- 
ous in fact that a recent writer in the 
Boston Globe, gives currency to the 
statement that Mr. Cressy has writ- 
ten about one half of all the playlets 
now being presented in vaudeville. 
Be this as it may there is no question 
that he has written more than any one 
else, and that he has presented and 
continues to present the best of them 
in amore ‘“‘fetching”’ manner than any 
other entertainer of his class, 

Mr. Cressy was born in Bradford, 
October 29, 1863, the son of Frank 
and Annette M. (Ring) Cressy. 
Frank Cressy was a Bradford boy, 
son of William P. and Mary Chase 
(Gould) Cressy born October 21, 
1840. He was educated in the public 
schools and at New London Academy, 
taught school for a few years, and 
later, for ten years filled a position in 
the Treasury Department at, Wash- 
ington. Returning to New Hamp- 
shire, he was for two or three years 
in the postal service, but for the last 
thirty years or more he has been 
engaged in the wholesale flour and 
grain business in Concord, where he has 
long held a prominent place:in the 
community, being active in the affairs 
of the Unitarian Church and the 
Republican party, serving in various 
official positions, and as a director of 
the Concord Board of Trade, of which 
he is one of the most active members. 
He has long been the secretary of the 
White Mountain Travelers Associa- 
tion and a leading spirit in the organi- 
zation. He married Miss Ring, a 
daughter of the late Edmund J. Ring 





tunity ’’—took the public by storm, of Bradford, March 30, 1862.* She 


“Edmund J. Ring, a well known farmer and builder, was a highly respected citizen who took 
a lively interest in all matters that vitally interested the welfare of the community, and particu- 
larly the matter of education. He initiated, by his own practice, the custom of visiting the 
schools on the part of those outside the school committee. Many of the older residents of 
the town, who were scholars in his day, still speak in grateful terms of the constant and kindly 
interest in their behalf, and the encouragement thereby rendered. Mr. Ring was an acute 
hrenologist, an omniverous reader, a keen debater, and held, and still holds, the respect and 
ies of his fellow-townsmen, as an absolutely honest man. 
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is a highly gifted woman, prominent 
in church and club. Her poem, given 
at the Bradford Centennial Celebra- 
tion, was a production of rare 





Edmund J, Ring 


merit, universally commended for its 
excellence. There are two children, 
younger than Will M.— Harry R., 
married and settled in Concord, who 
is in business with his father, and 
Miss May F., at home. 

Will M. Cressy, who was known as 
a versatile amateur actor in youth, 


completed his education in the Con- 
cord schools, and was for some time 
a traveling salesman before commenc- 
ing his brilliant and successful life work. 

His first professional engagement 
was with Frost & Fanshawe, begin- 
ning in 1889. He was subsequently 
for six years, engaged with Denman 
Thompson in his “Old Homestead” 
Company, in which he appeared in 
the part of “Cy Prime” so familiar 
to the thousands of admirers of that 
famous production, and in which he 
laid the foundation for the wonderful 
measure of public favor which he has 
long enjoyed. 

On January 19, 1900, he married 
Blanche Dayne of Troy, N. Y., who 
was also a member of the Old Home- 
stead Company, and together, under 
the now widely familiar name of 
“Cressy and Dayne,” they have 
since been entertaining and exhilarat- 
ing the amusement-loving public all 
over this land and beyond its borders. 
Last summer they were in Europe. 
Today they are electrifying the sub- 
jects of the Mikado in far away Japan, 
having visited Hawaii en route, and 
having China and the Philippines as 
farther objective points. They will 
return in the autumn, and may be 
expected to pass a few days at least 
in their cozy cottage on the Newbury 
shore at charming Lake Sunapee, 
where Frank Cressy, the father, also 
has a summer home. 








Ring Homestead. Birthplace of Will M. Cressy 
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Hon. Jonn W. Morse 


Among the best known, most in- 


fluential, and public spirited citizens 


of Bradford for more than half a cen- 
tury was Hon. John W. Morse, a 
leading merchant of the town and a 
prominent member of the Democratic 
party in Merrimack County. Mr. 
Morse was a native of Henniker, 
son of Josiah and Betsey (Brown) 
Morse, and a descendant of Anthony 
Morse who was settled in Newbury, 
Mass., prior to 1635. His early edu- 
cational advantages were scanty, but 
after attaining his majority he at- 
tended the academy at Derry and 
that at Hopkinton for a short time, 
having meanwhile learned the trade of 
a wool carder and cloth-dresser, which 
he followed for several years, also 
teaching school winters, till, having 
accumulated a-few.hundred dollars, 
he went into mercantile business at 
North Weare, in 1834, was, later, for 
a time in Henniker, but removed to 
Bradford in 1837, where he continued 
in business, with different ‘partners, 
first at the Corner and, later at the 
Mills, until his death, Jan. 8, 1892. 

Mr. Morsé was long prominent in 
the affairs of the town and the leader 
of the Democratic party therein 
throughout his active life.’ He held 
the various town offices, being clerk 
for many years, selectman, treasurer, 
representative in the Legislature for 
several years, delegate in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1876, and was 
three times appointed postmaster, 
holding the office twelve years, under 
the administrations of Pierce, Bu- 
chanan and Cleveland. He also rep- 
resented the Eighth District in the 
State Senate in 1865 and 1866, was 
his party’s candidate for councilor 
and was an alternate delegate, with 
Col. John H. George, in the National 
Democratic Convention of 1880. 

Mr. Morse married, August 16, 
1835, Lucy Ann, daughter of Hon. 
Jonathan Gove, a prominent citizen 
of Acworth, by whom he had three 
children, John G., born in Henniker, 
June 7, 1836; Charles W., born in 


Bradford, February 11, 1839, and 
Mary E., born July 14, 1843. The 
sons, of whom the elder only survives, 
were long engaged in the wholesale 
grocery business in Boston, where 
John G., now retired, has a private 
office at 131 State Street, residing in 
Somerville. The daughter married 
the late Nathaniel F. Lund of Con- 
cord, and still resides in that city. 

John W. Morse was one of the most 
public spirited men in Bradford, and 
was instrumental in promoting many 
improvements, notably the removal 
of the town house from the center of 
the village, and the extension of the 
railroad to Bradford. 





Horace K. MArtTIN 


Another grandson of Dr. Martin, 
Bradford’s first physician, who became 
prominent in business life, and was 





Horace K. Martin 


‘also active in public affairs, was 


Horace K., a son of William Martin, 
born August 14, 1832. William Mar- 
tin was for many years a leading 
business man in Bradford, and was 
also engaged for some time in trade 
in Concord and Franklin. 
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Horace K. Martin was educated in 
the public schools and at Proctor 
Academy, Andover. He was em- 
ployed for a time in the general 
store of James Butler at Hillsborough 
Bridge, and, later in the hardware 
store of the late Gustavus Walker of 
Concord. In 1868, in company with 
George O. Sawyer he engaged in 
general trade in Bradford, under the 
firm name of Sawyer & Martin, in 
the building near the depot, now 
occupied by Danforth Brothers, con- 
tinuing about seven years, after which 
he engaged extensively in the wood 
and lumber business in this State and 
in real estate transactions in New 
Hampshire and at the West. He was 
quite successful in business and was 
a large owner of real estate at the 
time of his death which occurred 
January 29, 1904. 

In politics he was an active Demo- 
crat. He held various town offices; 
was representative in the Legislatures 
of 1872 and 1873 and postmaster 
under Cleveland’s last administration. 
He had been the candidate of his 
party for various state and county 
offices, besides serving on the State 
committee, and in other capacities. 
He was a member of the Masonic 
fraternity. 

He married, November 24, 1870, 
Sarah Frances, daughter of Bard P. 
Paige of Bradford, by whom he had 
one son, George G. Martin, now a 
resident and prominent citizen of 
Warner who is also extensively en- 
gaged in lumbering. 


FRANK L. MARTIN 


Frank Long Martin, a life-long 
resident of Bradford, born April 6, 
1835, and who died March 18, 1908, 
was one of the most substantial and 
respected citizens of the town. He 
was a son of Nathan and Marinda 
Bean Martin and a grandson of Dr. 
William C. Martin, the first prac- 
ticing physician in Bradford, who 
came from Weare about 1794. 

Mr. Martin was a farmer by occu- 
pation, but ultimately engaged in 
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the wood and lumber business, which 
he followed successfully for a number 
of years. Politically he was a Repub- 
lican from the organization of the 
party which came into existence in the 
year when he attained his majority. 
He was a man who always had the 
courage of his convictions and the 
best interests of the community at 
heart. 

In 1866 he was united in marriage 
with Mary Wilkins, daughter of 


Frank L, Martin 


Robert Thompson of Warner, by 
whom he had three children, Frank, 
who died in infancy; Robert, who 
for the last eighteen years has been 
a leading merchant in the town of 
Newport, where he is a trustee of the 
hospital, a director of the Citizens 
National Bank and a loyal supporter 
of the Congregational Church, and 
Fred M., who graduated from the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 
1895, as a mechanical engineer and 
was for four years a draughtsman at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, when he 
obtained a position with the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, and 
was sent West, with Denver as his 
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Residence of Mrs. Frank L. Martin 


headquarters. Three years later he Mrs. Martin retains the fine family 
was promoted to the position of residence in Bradford, where she has 
chief engineer of the company, which her home the greater portion of the 
position he still holds. time, going elsewhere, occasionally. 
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Bard P. Paige, by the way, whose 
daughter was the wife of Horace K. 
Martin, as heretofore stated, was for 
some time a prominent factor in 
Bradford’s business life, going there 
as a young man, from Dunbarton, 
and engaging in the hardware business. 
He built a fine house at the Corner 
about seventy-five years ago, which 
was always retained as the family 
home, though he was, later, for thirty 
years, extensively engaged in Mon- 
treal in the manufacture of reapers, 
mowing and threshing machines, etc., 
in company with the late Harrison D. 
Robertson. He married Louisa D. 
Cressy of Bradford, and they had 
four daughters and one son: Margaret, 
who never married; Sarah Frances, 
who married Horace Kk. Martin; 
Ellen who married the late Frank M. 
Tappan; Martha, the wife of Hon. 
John E. Robertson, former mayor of 
Concord, who is now deceased, and 
Elizabeth, Mrs. Everett Kittredge. 
The son, Edward P., lives at the 
old family homestead in Dunbarton. 
The Bradford house is now the prop- 
erty of John E. Robertson, and is 
occupied by Mrs. Tappan. 


No Bradford sketch, however 
meagre in details, would be considered 
worth while, which failed to mention 
Moses E. Gould, the genial old-time 
stage driver, on the line between 
Concord and Newport, and the first 
railroad conductor upon the opening 
of the road to Bradford. 


Mr. Gould was a native of Hop- 
kinton, born August 30, 1821. He 
married Elizabeth E. Dowlin of 
Newport, February 10, 1848. His 
home was in Bradford all his active 
life, and he died there, October 23, 











Moses E. Gould 


1892. His son, Fred H. born in 
Bradford December 18, 1879, was 
a lawyer in Concord, where he died 
July 3, 1909. Moses E. Gould was 
“everybody’s friend,’ and enjoyed 
a wider acquaintance than any other 
man in Bradford. 





MORNING 
By L. J. H. Frost 


O morning! fresh from the Almighty hand, 

Like a pure Seraph’s thought dropt down from Heaven; 
May mortal hearts with thy bright spirit be 

In tune; inhale thy virgin purity 

And be baptized with a high and holy inspiration. 
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We had seen the ‘Old Man of the 
Mountains,” visited the Flume and 
other points of interest; successfully 
made the trip up Moosilauke, and 
now we were ambitious to explore the 
ravine of Lost River. 

Accordingly, one morning in early 
September, a party of thirteen of us 
started from North Haverhill, well 
equipped with ropes, lanterns, birch 
bark torches, and, not least in im- 


A TRIP TO LOST RIVER 


By Katherine C. Meader 








source of the north branch. The 
road is of great interest all the way, 
winding in and out among the hills 
and several times crossing this beauti- 
ful stream. 

As we went on houses grew more 
scarce, the horizon closed in around 
us and we realized that we were get- 
ting into the very heart of the hills, 
towering above us and beyond us. 

At intervals along the river, and es- 













Cave of Lost Souls, 250 Feet below the Surface, Lost River 


portance, capacious and _ well-filled 
lunch baskets. 

The mists hung heavy over the 
village as we left it' at seven o’clock, 
passed the old meeting house at the 
Center, and took the road through 
“No. 10” for Benton Street. By the 
time we had reached the horseshoe 
bend in the road at Whitcher Hollow, 
however, the fog had rolled away and 
a scene of wonderful extent and 
beauty lay sparkling before us. 

Crossing Davis Brook and coming 
up into Wildwood, we followed the 
Wild Ammonoosuc nearly to the 


pecially just below Beaver Meadows, 
we were interested to notice the 
lumbermen’s dams, built broad and 
strong enough to hold back an im- 
mense quantity of water and thus 
form temporary ponds every spring, 
but now with the gates wide open 
to give the narrow sparkling stream 
free passage. A far different spec- 
tacle, indeed, must the brook present 
when, swollen by the spring rains, 
and the melting snow chafing against 
its long imprisonment behind the 
unyielding gates, as they are at last 
lifted, it sweeps proudly through 
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them, bearing upon its bosom thou- 
sands upon thousands of logs the 
result of the winter’s work of an army 
of men and horses, only to have the 
process repeated again and again, 
until it reaches, with its precious 
burden, the parent stream and finally 
the noble Connecticut. 

But these huge dams are not the 
only indication of lumbering that we 
see. In the distance we can discern 
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just room for the road and the brook; 
but, as we are following a natural 
pass or notch, there are no steep 
pitches or long hills to climb. Here 
is an immense landing place for logs 
which came sliding down the moun- 
tain side in a narrow sluiceway. We 
catch glimpses of the sluiceway above 
us but its top is far out of sight. 
Now we cross the brook for the 
last time and pitch over the divide 





The Hall of the Ships 


the zigzag paths, winding up and 
down the mountain sides so steep 
that it seems almost impossible for 
horses to make the ascent. Here we 
see a lumberman’s camp and there a 
couple of log houses and a log barn. 
The road is no longer smooth and 
hard, but cut up by heavy wheels. 
Deep ruts and corduroy bridges are 
frequent. Looking ahead, the moun- 
tains seem to block our way and hem 
us in closely on either side, leaving 


whichseparates the Ammonoosucslope 
from the Pemigewasset valley. In 
a few moments we reach another 
brook whose limpid waters flow in 
just the opposite direction from the 
one we have been following, their 
sources being only a few rods apart 
and fed perhaps from the same spring. 

Having driven in our route through 
parts of Haverhill, Benton, Landaff, 
Easton and Woodstock, we are near- 
ing the borders of Lincoln, and have 








A Trip to 


at last reached the celebrated Lost 
River. It was now half past ten 
and a lunch, to which all did ample 
justice was next in order. After half 
an hour’s rest we laid aside our hats, 
put on our rubbers, collected our 
ropes, etc., ready for the event of 
the day. A few minutes’ walk be- 
side this lovely stream, brought us 
to the wild, lonely gorge where the 
river is forever playing hide and seek 
with itself. This ravine, over half a 
mile in length from twenty to forty 
feet deep, filled with huge rocks, piled 
upon each other in every conceivable 
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mud or of solid rock. This formation 
seems to belong to the same period 
as the Flume, only a few miles distant, 
and other smaller gorges like the one 
in the brook flowing into Lake Morey. 
But wiser minds than mine will have 
to settle that point and while I was 
lost in wonder and delight at the 
beauty and grandeur of the ravine, 
it would take a far more gifted pen 
than mine to adequately describe it. 

At several places the rocks are so 
piled up as to form caverns, some 
open to the sky, some underground. 
By scrambling and sliding down the 





Paradise Falls 


position and in the most inextricable 
confusion, occurring in the bed of 
an otherwise placid stream, can only 
be accounted for, according to Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock, by a tremendous 
upheaval of the earth’s crust at some 
remote period of the past. 

Some of the great slabs look as if 
freshly cut from the living rock, some 
form overhanging cliffs, smoothed 
and hollowed out on the inner surface 
as if by the action of water. There 
are but few rounded boulders, and 
hardly a pebble is to be found, the 
bed of the stream being either of 


sides of the ravine, clinging to an 
overhanging bough, a projecting root, 
or a crevice in the rock, one can with- 
out much difficulty descend into most 
of these caves or grottoes, though we 
were glad of a stout rope and a help- 
ing hand in climbing out. 

The ‘Cave of the Ships” is per- 
haps the most difficult to explore, 
but it well repays one’s efforts. At 
the “Cave of Forgetfulness” one 
must creep out on a narrow shelf and 
then descend by means of a ladder. 
No trace is here to be seen of the 
brook, at first, but, stooping down 
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and entering a gloomy recess at one 
side, by the dim light of our torches 
we can catch the gleam of the narrow 
stream, as it appears from beneath a 
wall of rock, stealing along the side 
of the cavern in the darkness, without 
a sound, and as mysteriously disap- 
pearing again. 

There was something about this 
cave which gave us a weird, uncanny 
feeling, and I think we all drew a 
long breath of relief when we had 
climbed the ladder again, stepped 
carefully along the narrow ledge, 
made a successful leap across a cleft 
in the rock, not wide but deep, and 
were once more on safe footing. 

The river loses itself several times 
in the intricate and confused masses 
of rock, but after passing through 
the “‘ Cave of Lost Souls,” the “‘ King’s 
Chamber”? and several others it 
finally emerges near the foot of the 
ravine in the shape of a beautiful 
waterfall twenty-five feet in height, 
fitly called the ‘Falls of Paradise.” 
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Here the sight of this charming 
fall with its wild and romantic sur- 
rounding, was enough to repay us for 
all the hardships of the trip. The 
water falls into an immense rounded 
basin with no visible outlet, for a 
huge overhanging cliff, almost the 
height of the fall itself and directly 
facing it, seems to completely block 
the passage. 

A little way along, however, the 
brook reappears in the “Elysian 
Fields,” then, reaching the end of 
the gorge, it flows rippling along over 
its pebbly bed as if glad to get out 
into the sunshine once more and 
determined never again to lose itself. 
A short, hard climb through the dense 
woods and we are back in the highway 
half a mile from the place where we 
left our teams. 

We have spent nearly three hours 
in this fascinating locality and must 
now bid a lingering adieu to one of 
the most beautiful of New Hamp- 
shire’s famous Beauty Spots. 





A MAY MORNING 
By Amy J. Dolloff 


Peals of rich melody flood all creation, 
Welling and swelling in rapturous glee. 

Birds of the May morning, Oh, how I love you! 
Sing on, and bring heaven’s message to me! 


Bring me the courage that comes with day’s dawning 
After a midnight of sorrow and pain. 

Teach me the secret of constant endeavor, 
Joyous alike in the sun or the rain. 


Help me, bright heralds of summer’s warm splendor, 
To feel in full measure the beauty of life! 
While my heart throbs with the glory of Nature, 
Gloom must be banished, peace triumph o’er strife. 


May I, like you, be content in my station, 
Happy to toil in a world of such worth; 

Trusting the All-Father for every earth need, 
Restful and radiant with Love’s gentle mirth. 

















The Unknown Dead 


THE UNKNOWN DEAD 
By H. J. Hall* 


The Unknown Dead! The Unknown Dead! 
With hushed voice and reverent head, 

We stand before them and entreat 

Their spirits to forgive the feet 

That, thoughtless, pass and pass again, 
Their unmarked graves, nor feel of pain 
The lightest touch, for they, forsooth, 
Know not of how these died for Truth. 


On sun-kissed hill, in shadowy glen, 

They lie, the mouldered dust of men, 
Whose names from off the muster roll, 
Were struck when Death had ta’en his toll. 
On mountain bare, in forest deep, 

In verdant mead, on rocky deep, 

They found their couch of last repose, 
Unseen by eyes of friends or foes. 

Into th’ embrace of Mother Earth, 

To her who gave them primal birth, 
Their shattered forms of moulded clay, 

In one last merging sank away; 

While o’er the gently arching mound, 
Sweet verdure spread in depths profound, 
As ’twer to heal a gaping wound. 

Then Earth put on her smile once more, 
And calmed her aching heart and sore, 
For if she mourned the sons of men, 

They rested in her arms again, 

Dead forms they might seem, but she knew 
That while she held them fast and true, 
As sad waifs of a bitter war, 

That rent her breast with many a scar, 
Their spirits saw the eternal morn, 

Where blood and tears are quite forsworn. 


Slow o’er those distant, grief dimmed days, 
Replete with glory and with praise, 

For those who struggled through the storm, 
With valiant brow and uplift arm, 

The years have dropped a thickening veil, 
Until their grandeur seems to pale, 

The emblazoned colors that they knew, 
The brilliant bars and star decked blue, 
That through a reek of smoke and flame 
Allured to a deathless fame, 

Now shroud the bullet bitten staff, 

Their primal beauty rent in half, 





* Read at the Memorial exercises in New London, N. H., May 30, 1913. 
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The faded symbol of a thought, 

That found its deed in what men ought. 
Enshrined in some marble pile, 

They silent droop, and we the while, 
Attempt to rouse the sluggish stream 
Of emulation, ’till the dream 

Of camp and march may be fulfilled 

In our lives—in arms unskilled— 

By deeds that mark a Nation’s weal, 
Beyond the gauge of ball and steel. 


Wide o’er the land today, beneath 
Heaven’s touch serene, we place the wreath 
That love hath twined, from memories 
Which sweeter grow with passing days, 

Til idealized, they, Giants stand 

To whom we owe our Fatherland. 

The mighty leader of: a host, 

And him who paid the fatal cost, 

Fram rank and file, we honor both, 

They heard the call and were not loth. 

We rear the massive granite shaft, 

And carve its sides with cunning craft, 
Their names engross, lest some forget 
Their doughty deeds, who forward set 
Their faces toward a valiant foe. 

We mark the slowly thinning line, 

The weakened step, as Nature’s sign, 

How soon the years shall claim them all 
To meet in peace the final call, 

Whom Death passed by in march and field. 


They pay a comrade’s tribute here, 

We add the sympathetic tear, 

Too oft to feel, such hour spent, 
Should rather be on sport intent. 

We take the profit of their pain, 

And prostitute the priceless gain. 

In park and playground, far and wide, 
Our presence helps to swell the tide 
That rolls its flood of joyous shout 
From patriot’s deed, to game and rout. 
Their day declines, at set of sun, 

We soon shall see their course as run. 
They soon must mingle with the dust 
Of those who held a Nation’s trust, 
And paid the last full claim with death. 
No less have these with patriot’s breath 
Lived out a life of fair renown, 

In mart or city, field or town. 

We honor them because we know 
These hearts, whose honest pulses flow 
With blood as red as made the tide 
That poured down rugged Lookout’s side. 
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We know them, but the dizzy world, 

In eestacy of pleasure whirled, 

Recks not if duty or if play 

Calls loudest on this Holy-day. 

Full need there is of shafts of stone, 

For they shall mayhap stand alone 

As sole reminder of an hour 

When warlike might and martial power, 
Still won a mead of praise and fame, 

For what they earned in Freedom’s name. 
The Unknown Dead! The Unknown Dead! 
Low beats the drum with muffled head. 
Their shadowy lines are fading fast 

Into the vista of the past, 

And only a faithful memory 

May keep them longer for a day. 

They have no mausoleum proud, 

And no acclaim from shouting crowd. 


Think of the bitter tears that fell 

When the silent days no news could tell, 
And hope grew wan, at length to die, 
Itself in an unknown grave to lie. 


Oh ery for pity! We hear it call, 

And on our hearts their tears shall fall— 

A bitter, blistering, scalding flood, 

Red with the stain of martyred blood, 
Should we forget the nameless host, 

Who for the Land their birthright lost. 

Oh Men who stand for a Nation’s strength! 
Oh Youth, who shall stand in their place at length! 
To you they appeal, these brave Unknown 
In a voice that is heard like an undertone 
Of beseeching cry, in the shout of the World: 
Gird up thy soul for the coming strife! 
Prepare thyself for the needs of life! 

But keep in thy heart some worthy place 
For the Unknown Dead, of a valiant race, 
And give as a sign, thou dost not forget, 
The proof in a soul that is consecrate 

To a life that is full of deeds of grace, 
Where love shall find a master place, 

To match that love they nobly gave 

When they laid down life a race to save. 
Oh ye who fell on fields unnamed! 

Where deeds in arms are never famed, 

Thy sacrifice was quite as pure 

As those whose praise is still secure. 

Thou heardst the call of love and right, 
And answered with thy holy might, 
Wherever lies thy honored dust, 

Thy memory is a sacred trust. 








CARRIGAIN AND CARTER. 


By an Occasional Contributor 


Two natives of Concord, whose 
names are more or less familiarly 
associated with its early history and 
that of the state—particularly the 
former—were Philip Carrigain and 
Nathaniel H. Carter. 

Mr. Carrigain was the son of Dr. 
Philip and Elizabeth (Clough) Carri- 
gain, born in Concord, February 20, 
1772. His father, who was a native 
of the City of New York, and had 
studied medicine in Haverhill, Mass., 
located in practice in Concord in 
1763, and soon gained a wide reputa- 
tion in his profession for skill and 
success, ranking among the first in 
the state and in New England. 

The son was a young man of great 
promise, and was liberally educated. 
He graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1794, read law with Hon. 
Arthur Livermore at Holderness and 
established himself in practice in 
his native city, where he became 
extremely popular in political and 
social circles on account of his engag- 
ing manners, ready wit, and oratorical 
and poetical talents. His graduat- 
ing part at Dartmouth had been a 
poem on “ Agriculture,’ which was 
published in the newspapers of the 
day, and thus gave him standing 
and popularity with the farmers. 
His brilliancy, however, was not 
accompanied by the measure of appli- 
cation and industry essential to pro- 
fessional success, and the latter was 
never attained in any substantial 
measure, although other locations 
than Concord were tried at different 
times, including Loudon, Epsom and 
Chichester. The measure of his per- 
sonal popularity which was so great 
that one biographer says of him: 
“No political, agricultural or social 
gathering was complete without his 
presence,’ was probably an actual 
misfortune. Had it been less he 
might have applied himself more 
effectively to professional work. 


He was chosen secretary of state 
by the legislature in 1805, and three 
times reélected, serving from June, 
1805, to June, 1809. 

In 1816 he published, by authority 
of the legislature, a map of New 
Hampshire, to the preparation of 
which he had given much personal 
attention, in the work of survey and 
otherwise. This map, while far 
from accurate in some respects, was 
far superior to any that had been 
produced and long remained the 
standard. It is in connection with 
this map, chiefly, that his name is 
now recalled. ; 

Mr. Carrigain was clerk of the 
State Senate in 1821-2-3, but held 
no further public office, and though 
he continued his legal practice, after 
a fashion, he made no particular 
mark therein. He died in Concord, 
March 16, 1842, his last years having 
been passed in somewhat straitened 
circumstances. He was unmarried. 
He had strong literary tastes, pos- 
sessed a valuable library, and was, 
withal, a writer of no inconsiderable 
ability. He was a member of the 
Association of gentlemen which estab- 
lished, and for some time published, 
in Concord, the American Patriot, 
the forerunner of Isaac Hill’s New 
Hampshire Patriot. 

Nathaniel Hazeltine Carter, son of 
Joseph and Hannah (Carr) Carter 
was born in Concord, September 17, 
1787. He graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1811, taught for a short 
time at Salisbury Academy and for a 
longer period in Portland, Me. He 
studied law, but never practiced, his 
tastes and inclination being strongly 
literary. He was made Professor of 
Languages at Dartmouth, when the 
institution came under control of the 
state as the “ Dartmouth University”’ 
in 1817, continuing for some two years, 
going then to Albany, N. Y., where 
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he became editor and proprietor of 
the Albany Register, a newspaper 
largely devoted to the political for- 
tunes of George Clinton. He re- 
moved with his paper to New York 
City in 1822 and associated himself 
with G. W. Prentiss in the publication 
of the Statesman. His health failing 
(from tuberculosis) he traveled abroad, 
writing letters of interest to his paper 
which were subsequently published 
in two volumes, under the title 
“Letters from Europe,” which were 
regarded as among the most interest- 
ing books of travel that had ever 
appeared. Subsequently he spent a 
winter in Cuba, and the next year 
—1829—he went to Southern France, 
where he died, at Marseilles, January 
2, 1830. 

Mr. Carter was a poet of special 
merit, and many of his productions 
in this line are still greatly admired. 

Mr. Carter was a warm friend and 
admirer of Mr. Carrigain, his regard 
for whom, as well as the graceful style 
of his writing, is evidenced in the 
following letter, written to the latter 
from Hanover, while he was serving 
in his Dartmouth professorship, and 
which is now preserved among other 
correspondence of interest by the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, 
a copy of which we are permitted to 
present: 

Hanover, April 8, 1818. 
Dear Sir, 

Your very friendly letter of the 31st ult. 
reached me last evening, & afforded me the 
most heart-felt pleasure. In my present 
situation, cut off as I am, by the cruel edict 
of the physician, from the society of ‘the 
mighty dead”—the pursuits & pleasures of 
literature—I need more than ever the sym- 
pathy & consolations of my friends. I bless 
God, that “in judgment he has remembered 
mercy’’—that although he has seen fit to 
deprive me of the blessing of health, he has 
yet spared me many blessings—that I am in a 
situation where every thing is done to make 
me comfortable in sickness—and that in the 
season of affliction both present & absent 
friends have done all in their power to alleviate 
my sufferings & sorrows. If such attentions 
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and kindnesses cannot restore me to health, 
they can at least “mitigate the tediousness of 
confinement,” assuage the pains of disease & 
smooth the declivity to the grave. 

I regret that you were not able to come to 
Hanover during your tour—a visit would 
have been very acceptable to all your friends 
in this quarter, & particularly sotome. Your 
affectionate letter with the promise of visiting 
us in May compensated in some measure 
for the loss of pleasure, occasioned by your 
return to Concord without extending your 
ride as far as Hanover. When you do come, 
please to make my lodgings (at Dr. Perkins) 
your place of rendezvous, so long as you 
remain in town. 

I shall always remember with pleasure my 
connection with you & my associates in your 
office. Although it was a season of toil, it 
was a season of improvement. You will bear 
witness, I believe, that my leisure moments 
were well employed. The advantages of 
your conversation & excellent library were 
duly appreciated by me; & it was during the 
six months I spent with you, that I began to 
get rid of the rudeness of the ploughboy & to 
form some taste for scientific & literary pur- 
suits. I can never forget with what eagerness 
& delight I run through with Goldsmith, 
Thompson & a hundred other authors, which 
I had never before seen or heard of. Your 
favourable account of Charles, Richard & 
Crockett was very gratifying. Richard has 
written me once or twice since I have been at 
Hanover. Of my other two companions I 
had of late heard nothing. I have little to 
say of myself, that would be interesting to 
you. The last time I saw you was in the 
Winter of 1813. Soon after that, I went to 
Portland, where I spent two & a half years 
very pleasantly. In the Autumn of 1815 
after visiting my friends in New Hampshire, 
& erecting a stone over the grave of my mother 
I set out for the South, which term was as 
indefinite in my view, as Pope’s North— 
** At Richmond, Charleston, or the Lord knows 
where.” Inriding from Boston to Providence 
I became acquainted with a Mrs. Johnson 
(if I mistake not) of Philadelphia, a good 
Presbyterian Lady, who said she was ac- 
quainted with you. We parted at Providence 
with mutual good wishes. While waiting 
for a Packet, I scribbled a line to you, which 
I supposed you never received, as I did not 
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hear from you during my residence at N. 
York. The Papers you speak of never 
reached me. I spent a year & a half at N. Y. 
& on the 5th of March 1817 set out once more 
for my native state, where I expect to lay 
my bones. ‘Thus ends “my travels’ history.” 

I congratulate you on the completion of 
your elegant. Map of N. H. Without hyper- 
bole you can say with the poet, 


“Exegi monumentum acre perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius; 
Quod non imper edan, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit dimere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum.” 


I am proud of belonging to a State, which has 
been so beautifully delineated, & still prouder 
of claiming an acquaintance with the gentle- 
man, who could execute a work with so much 
taste and elegance. I would prefer your 
fame to that of any man, whom N. H. has 
ever produced, except perhaps Belknap, the 
Historian. The ,tongues of our Masons, 
Websters & Paysons shall be mute, & the 
laurels of our Ripleys & Millers wither; but 
till the lines of our State shall be blotted out, 
& its independence & freedom be swallowed 
up, by the government of some future despot, 
the present Map of N. H. will remain a 
monument of the genius, skill & labour of its 
author. Accept my best wishes, that the 
munificence of your fellow-citizens may equal 
your exertions, & that fame may not be your 








IN AFTER DAYS 
By Stewart Everett Rowe 


We are not bound to set the world afire, 


The Granite Monthly 


only reward. If there shall be any prospect 
of my recovery, I will take a copy, poor as I 
am, & persuade others in this quarter to do 
the same. I will also say something in the 
Newspapers at the time you make your tour 
through Grafton. 

Judge Woodward is very feeble—more so 
than he ever has been. Emigration to a 
warmer climate is the only thing, that can 
save him, or me—I fear it is too late even for 
that. 

You will be astonished, that a person who 
has lived with you six months should write 
such a hand as this letter exhibits. It is 
worse than I commonly write, owing to my 
debility. With a lively recollection of your 
former kindnesses, & the most sincere wishes 
for your happiness & welfare, I remain 

Your friend & obedt Servt 
N. H. Carter 


Hon. Puuure CaRRIGAIN. 

P. S. The weather is intolerable—espe- 
cially for invalids. The snow is 18 inches 
deep upon the Plain—It fell to the depth of a 
foot last night. Should any of my friends 
inquire after my health, please inform them 
that it is much the same as it was a month 
ago. I shall probably visit Concord as soon 
as the riding becomes good. Whenever you 
find time, pray have the goodness to scribble 
me a line. 


N. H. C. 


For maybe from our torch it would not burn 
Nor are we bound life’s lessons all to learn, 

For that is more than reason can require. 
We are not bound to anxiously inquire 

And get disgusted with ourselves and blue!, 


No! No! 


That state of things would never do 


Because it does not meet with God’s desire. 
But we are bound to strive with all our might 

As through this world we take our varied ways, 
To guide ourselves according to the light 

That shines for each of us with mystic rays: 
Yes, as we see, so let us do the right 


And God will care for us in after days. 





Good Fellowship 


GOOD FELLOWSHIP 
By Coletta Ryan 


By brooks that ripple and trees that teach, 
From the mountain’s brow to the singing beach, 
O’er hill and valley, and growing town, 

With his great heart softer than thistledown, 
And the glint of the sun on his golden wings, 
Goodfellowship comes with a heart that sings, 
He is carried away with you. 

Oh, he will stay with you! 

Think with you, pray with you 

Out in the woodland and close to the stream— 
Work with you, shirk with you, drift and dream. 
He will give you a crown of caressing leaves 
And the gift of a song for the heart that grieves. 
He’ll bear your burdens that bruise you still 
O’er the tangled vale to the healing hill; 

And bring you a drink from the land of youth 
Of silvery drops in the stream of truth— 

And, deep in the heart of the cool midnight, 
He will cover you well with his sheep-skin white 
And his fire will flare 

Like a spirit rare, 

In love with the kindred of the air— 

In love with its mission of shining care, 

His friendly fire will flare. 


He’s the soul of the wind against your face— 
A comrade born for the sun’s embrace— 
The bracing breath of the sea, the hope 
That turns to blossoms the dreary slope. 
He’s the health of the road, the city’s boast, 
A long life line on the rugged coast—- 
And the genial excuse on a summer’s day 
To pleasantly loiter along the way, 
To loiter along the way. 
By brooks that ripple and trees that teach, 
From the mountain’s brow to the singing beach, 
O’er hill and valley and growing town, 
With his great heart softer than thistledown, 
And the glint of the sun on his golden wings 
—Goodfellowship comes with a heart that sings, 
For he’s music mellow 
This friendly fellow— 
As broad as the sea 
And as fond as he’s free. 
Here’s to his health, and from lip to lip 
Wish him success in each tender trip— 
For his glowing name is Goodfellowship— 
His name is Goodfellowship. 
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MUSIC MESSAGE 
By Theodora Chase 


One time in a busy morning, 
When the whole world was astir 

And the wheels of life were turning 
With a ceaseless, steady whir, 


Above the sounds of the city 
And traffie’s noisy din, 

I heard the sound of music 

Clear and sweet and thin. 






























It rose above the clanging 
Of harsh bells out of tune, 

Sounding so softly, gently, 
Its own little fairy rune. 


Never quite lost in the clamor, 
Undisturbed by discords around, 

Up, still up, to the heavens, 

Ascends the wonderful sound. 






Listen sad soul to the music, 

It sounds ’mid the discords of sin, 
Be the life e’er so narrow and sordid, 
Clear and sweet and thin. 


Lift your eyes far above you, 

Open your ears to its note, 
Till the sounds of greed and disorder, 
Die out in the distance remote. 





DUST TO DUST 
By Bela Chapin 


We talk about the dreamless sleep 
Within the grave, in silence deep; 
We visit oft the resting-place 

Of kith and kin, in death’s embrace; 
But all are dust beneath the sod— 
The soul returns again to God. 

And this, our dust, he can restore 
To life, to live forevermore. 


It matters not where we are laid, 
Whether beneath the willow shade, 
Or in a spot remote and low 
Where only weeds and briers grow; 
Or, sheltered in marble tomb, 
Enshrouded in sepulchral gloom, 
Or, thrown upon the ocean vast, 
Or to the raging tempest cast. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


REV. MARTIN H. EAGAN 


Rev. Martin H. Eagan, one of the best 
known and most beloved priestsin the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Manchester, who has been 
for the last six years in charge of St. Bern- 
ard’s Church in Keene, died in that city after 
a brief illness, May 7, 1913. 

Father Eagan was born in Nashua, July 30, 
1860, a son of Martin and Maria (Gorman) 
Eagan. He was educated in the Nashua 
schools, at St. Hyacinthe College, and Leval 
University, P. Q., and was ordained to the 
priesthood by the*late Bishop Bradley in 
Manchester, January 24, 1886. He was for 
a time assistant to the late Father John E. 
Barry of Concord; was for five years pastor at 
Penacook, was then transferred to Lebanon, 
where he continued till his removal to Keene 
six years ago. The silver anniversary of his 
ordination was celebrated in Keene, January 
24, 1911, on which occasion the jubilee ser- 
mon was preached by Bishop Guertin, who 
had been his curate for a time in Lebanon. 


REV. JOHN J. PUTNAM 


Rev. John J. Putnam, eighty-nine years of 
age, and the oldest Son of the American Revo- 
lution living in Masachusetts, died March 
6, 1913, at his home in Worcester. 

Mr. Putnam was a native of Chesterfield, 
a son of John and Mary (Converse) Putnam, 
was educated at Chesterfield and Kimball 
Union academies, and entered the Unitarian 
ministry, holding pastorates in Lebanon, N. H. 
and Bolton, Petersham, and Bridgwater, 
Mass. In 1865 he engaged in insurance busi- 
ness in Boston, continuing till 1879, when he 
went to Worcester as an editorial writer on 
the Spy, and, later, devoted his time to his- 
torical writing. 

He married, in 1860, Isabella Parkhurst of 
Petersham, Mass., who survives, with one 
son, Rev. John Parkhurst Putnam. 


ANNIE DOUGLAS ROBINSON 


Mrs. Annie Douglas Robinson, wife of 
Frank D. Robinson of Bristol, one of the best 
known writers in New Hampshire, whose 
productions, under the nom-de-plume of 
‘‘Marian Douglas,’’ have been widely read 
and greatly admired, died June 7, 1913, at 
her home in Bristol. 

Mrs. Robinson was born in Plymouth 
January 12, 1842, the daughter of William 
Green, cashier of the Pemigewasset Bank, but 
removed, when quite young, with her parents 
to Bristol, where all her literary work was 
done. She wrote extensively, in prose and 
verse, for leading magazines for many years, 
and published several volumes of poetry as 
= as fiction, most of which had a large 
sale. 

Mrs. Robinson was a grand-daughter of 
Dr. Peter Green, who was a surgeon in the 


Revolutionary Army and a practicing physi- 
cian in Concord for more than fifty years. 


She was a member of the Congregational 
Church at Bristol. 


HON. JOHN KIMBALL 


Hon. John Kimball, prominent for more 
than half a century in the public life of the 
City of Concord and the State of New Hamp- 
shire, died June 1, 1913, at his home on State 
Street, after a brief illness, at the age of 92 
years. 

Mr. Kimball was born in Canterbury, N. 
H., April 13, 1921, the son of Benjamin and 
Ruth (Ames) Kimball. While a child his 
parents removed to Boscawen, and in the 
schools of that town, supplemented by a year’s 
attendance at the old Concord Academy, he 
obtained his early education, which was 
broadened by the practical experience of a 
long and busy life, so that the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts, given him by Dartmouth 
College jn 1882, was, indeed, most worthily 
bestowed. 

He learned the trade of a millwright in’ 
youth, and followed the same successfully for 
several years; but in 1848 he took charge of 
the Concord Railroad shops, and two years 
later was made master mechanic, holding the 
position till 1858. He was elected to the 
Common Council of Concord in 1856; was 
president of that body in 1857; representa- 
tive from Ward 5 in 1858 and 1859; city 
marshal of Concord and collector of taxes 
from 1859 to 1862; collector of internal rev- 
enue for the Second New Hampshire District 
from 1862 to 1869; mayor of Concord from 
1872 to 1875, inclusive; was appointed chair- 
man of the commission to build the new State 
piison, October 28, 1880, and completed the 
work to the satisfaction of all; was a member 
of the State Senate in 1881-82, and president 
of that body. He was treasurer of the Merri- 
mack County Savings Bank from its organ- 
ization in 1870, till the death of the presi- 
dent, Lyman D. Stevens, whom he succeeded, 
holding that office till his death. He had 
holden almost numberless other positions of 
financial and fiduciary responsibility; was a 
leading member of the South Congregational 
Church of Concord, and prominent in all its 
activities, and was long actively connected 
with the Republican party organization in 
city and State, serving for twenty-five years 
as treasurer of the Republican State Commit- 


tee. 
Mr. Kimball married, May 27, 1846, Maria 


Phillips of Rupert, Vt. They had one child, 
Clara Maria, wife of Augustine R. Ayers. 
Mrs. Kimball died December 22, 1894. Octo- 
ber 15, 1895 Mr. Kimball married Miss 
Charlotte Atkinson of Nashua, who, with his 
daughter, survive him. A comprehensive 
and detailed sketch of Mr. Kimball’s long 
and useful career appeared in the GRANITE 
Monrtu ty for April, 1912. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The history of the town of Durham, written 
by Rev. Everett S. Stackpole, D. D.,“‘author 
of Old Kittery and her Families” assisted by 
Lucien Thompson and Winthrop S. Merserve 
of that town, the two latter having long been 
engaged in collecting material therefor, is 
now complete and will soon be issued from the 
Rumford Press. This work, willbe comprised 
in two volumes of about 500 pages each, the 
last being devoted to genealogy. There is 
no town in the State richer in historical 
material than old Durham, and it is safe to 
say that no town history yet published will 
be found to excel the forthcoming work in 
interest and value. The price of the two 
volumes, well bound in cloth, will be $5.00. 


The annual summer outing of the New 
Hampshire Board of Trade was held at Lake 
Sunapee on June 17, and was a pleasant and 
successful affair in all respects, but the num- 
ber in attendance, was less than has generally 
been the case, the number at dinner at the 
Ben Mere Hotel, Sunapee Harbor, being 78. 
The main portion of the delegates and ladies, 
going up from Concord, were accommodated 
by a special train, leaving the station at 9.20 
a. m., arriving at Lake Sunapee at 10.30, 
where the Woodsum Steamboat Company’s 
steamer Kearsarge, specially assigned for 
the-party, was immediately taken for a ride 
around the Lake. The weather was delightful 
and the ride a most pleasurable one, espe- 
cially for those who had never before visited 
this most charming lake, whose attractions 
are.so appreciated that its shores are already 
studded by nearly a thousand summer cot- 
tages, and sites for others are in large demand 
at almost fabulous prices. The party was 
accompanied by the celebrated Oberon Ladies 
Quartette of Laconia who sang delightfully, 
both on the boat and at the after dinner 
exercises which were held in the assembly 
room at the Ben Mere, the speakers being 
Insurance Commissioner Robert J. Merrill of 
Claremont, who responded for the State of 
New Hampshire, in the absence of the Gover- 
nor who was unable to be present on account 
of an important meeting of the Council 
scheduled for the day; Hon. Wilbur H. 
Powers of Boston, a native of Croydon, who 
spoke upon “The Debt of Massachusetts to 
New Hampshire;”’ Ernest M. Hopkins, a 
native of Dunbarton, some time secretary 
of Dartmouth College and now publicity 
manager for Willett, Sears & Co. of Boston, 
whose topic was ‘‘ Education and Business,” 
and Hon. Hosea W. Parker, president of the 
Woodsum Steamboat Company, who spoke 
of the attractions of New Hampshire generally 
and the Sunapee Lake region in particular. 


The same reason that Governor Felker had 
for not attending the annual summer outing 
of the State Board of Trade, June 17, was 
responsible for the failure of quite a number 
of others todothesame. The meeting of the 
Executive Council in Concord that day, at 
which it was expected the matter of official 
appointments in considerable numbers would 
be disposed of, commanded the presence there 
of a large number of men interested in that 
matter, who ultimately left disappointed 
that nothing in the expected direction had 
been accomplished. The Executive Depart- 
ment of the State government is not “rush- 
ing’’ in its work this year in the line of filling 
offices, but is taking ample time for delibera- 
tion. 


No honorary degree was ever more worthily 
or fittingly bestowed than that of Doctor of 
Laws, which Tufts College has just given the 
president of its board of trustees, the Hon. 
Hosea W. Parker of Claremont, the eightieth 
anniversary of whose birth was duly observed 
at Hotel Moody, in that town, on May 30, 
by the Sullivan County, bar, of which he is 
also president. 


Rev. Dr. 8. H. McCollester of Marlboro is 
sending out, to her relatives, friends and old 
students, a handsome volume which he has 
prepared and which has been printed by the 
Rumford Press in memory of his late wife— 
Elizabeth Elnora Randall McCollester,which 
is a fitting tribute to one whose charming 
personality, rich mind and beautiful character 
endeared her not only to him whose compan- 
ion she was in his later years, but to thou- 
sands of others with whom she had come in 
contact, in one relation or another during 
the days of her earthly pilgrimage. 


The author of “The Real Old North 
Church,” which article appeared in our May 
issue, Capt. Gilbert P. Brown, the well- 
known Boston author, journalist, historian 
and Masonic writer, is of New Hampshire 
ancestry. His great-grandfather, Dr. Jona- 
than Poole of Hollis, was surgeon’s mate in 
the famous First New Hampshire Continental 
‘Lroops, ot Washington’s Army. His great- 
great-grandfather, Col. John Hale of Hollis, 
was surgeon of this celebrated regiment. 
Captain Brown was born at Bristol, Me., 
March 5, 1868, son of Capt. Timothy F. 
Brown and Lydia L. Poole. He is a 32d 
degree Mason and a member of the Order of 
the Eastern Star in Boston. - He is a bachelor, 
a writer of verse and a contributor to the 
religious press of the world. 
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